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sistency. In speaking of the creeping of the priestess in the Eumenides, 
he remarks that she was old and that the old have a more fixed expres- 
sion anyway than the young — una senum facies. But if, in view of her 
age, the spectators were satisfied with the fixed expression of her face, 
what becomes of Hense's explanation that the poet represented her as 
creeping to withdraw her features ? 

Is there, after all, sufficient evidence, applicable to the fifth century, 
for such a mask as Hense accepts? A careful reader of this monograph 
will receive a great deal of instruction, but one can hardly refrain from 
expressing, with Professor Capps, the hope, and the belief, that a special 
inquiry into the subject from a different point of view will result in a 
conclusion for the full-faced mask similar to that which has already been 
reached in regard to the high-heeled cothurnus; that the evidence for its 
use in the classical period is far from conclusive, and that the evidence 
of the plays themselves is a very strong argument against its use. 

P. L. Hotson 
The University op Chicago 



Giuseppe Modugno. II concetto della vita nella Filosofia greca. 
Bitonto: N. Garofalo, 1907. Edizione fuori commercio. 
Pp. xv + 535. 

This is a pleasantly written survey of the history of Greek thought 
from the point of view apparently of scientific positivism. It will serve 
as an admirable introduction to the subject for cultivated Italian readers, 
but is hardly rich enough in details of precise scholarship to appeal to 
the international tribunal of scholars. Professor Modugno writes agree- 
ably but somewhat broadly and vaguely on the problems of life, the 
transition from cosmogony to philosophy, the Greek religion, the Greek 
genius, and the influence of Greek philosophy on the modern world. 
His chapters on Plato and Aristotle are fair and sane in a conventional 
way. The concluding general summary is excellent. His chief modern 
authorities are Zeller, Croiset, and Huit. 

Padl Shorey 

Die Kultur der Oegenwart Teil I, Abteilung VIII: "Die 
griechische und lateinische Literatur und Sprache." Von 

U. V. WlLAMOWITZ-MOELLENDOEFP, K. KeUMBAOHER, J. 

Waokeenagel, Fe. Leo, E. Nobden, P. Skutsch. 2te 

Aufl. Berlin und Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. viii+494. 

M. 12. 

Only sixty pages were allotted to Leo for his "Eoman Literature of 

Antiquity" in the first edition of this work. This was relatively too 

little space. It was not much more than that given to the Roman period 
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alone (30 b. o. to 300 a. d.) of Wilamowitz's "Greek Literature of 
Antiquity," and his entire section covered 236 pages, or more than half 
of the book. The complaint of the shortness of Leo's treatise seems to 
have been the chief cause of the publication, in less than two years, of a 
second edition of "The Greek and Latin Literature and Language," 
although only seven other volumes of Hinneberg's mammoth work of 
perhaps fifty volumes have as yet reached their first edition. Leo's sec- 
tion has now been increased by one-third of its former length, while less 
than a page on an average has been added to the work of the other con- 
tributors. 

The changes in Wilamowitz's part, e. g., pp. 70, 237, are very slight; 
it is virtually an "unchanged reprint of the first edition," as the general 
editor says. Krumbacher and Skutsch have inserted here and there a 
new sentence or a short paragraph, Norden has rewritten his article on 
St. Jerome, and both he and Wackernagel have made slight additions 
and modifications in their sections, but these changes are for the most 
part small and inconsiderable. Leo alone has made noteworthy addi- 
tions. He has extended his articles on most of the writers, especially 
Ennius, Lucilius, Sallust, Tibullus, Propertius, and Petronius, and there 
are also new paragraphs on the annalists and Coelius Antipater, the tragic 
poet Accius, the deep and abiding influence of Posidonius upon Roman 
literature, the subordination of poetry to oratory and the practice of 
extemporizing verses as readily as speeches in late imperial times, the 
passing of the intellectual primacy from Rome and Italy to the provinces, 
and, finally, the literature of translations from the Greek. Furthermore, 
the introduction is much expanded and enlarged, and the retrospect is 
entirely new. In the former, Leo shows that the Latinizing of Italy was 
begun in the army, and accomplished through the intellectual superiority 
of the Romans, before they in turn yielded to Hellenic influence from 
contact with the Greek cities of the coast; and that their neighbors, the 
Etruscans, who had previously had close relations with the Greeks and 
imbibed their culture, brought their own civilization, permeated as it 
was with the Greek, into early Roman life, which bears traces of large 
Etruscan influence. He discusses also the Roman national character, 
and in the retrospect maintains that, however dependent on the Greek, 
the Roman literature is not merely an imitation, but that when once the 
types of literature had been fixed by the Greeks, later Greek writers were 
just as dependent on the great models of the past as the Romans were 
afterward, and that modern literatures, though farther removed in time, 
likewise show Greek influence. 

The saying, "Wenn die Kunst sinkt, so steigt die Wissenschaft," 
which was applied to Hadrian's time in the first edition, has been omitted. 
The omissions, however, have been few, but the additions many. 

Emoky College Charles W. Peppler 



